








me because of my money. But no one has ever been so close to me.” Gloria 
rhapsodizes over the first cherries of the season: “They are like glass!” 
Fortunately, no one hears her. According to the scenario, this character is 
the kind of would-be intellectual “who always seems to take a voluble 
interest in the people and things around her, but is really interested only 
in herself.” 

Carini seizes on any remark by the others to launch into a diatribe: 
“Only the Fitzgerald of the early novels was a great writer. Afterward 
came an orgy of pragmatism and realism. . . .” 

We come to Dallas’s magic act. Every evening his long silhouette has 
emerged from the shadows round the esplanade to frighten someone with 
his chalk-white face. Every evening Fellini asks for some change in his 
makeup, promising Ian that he is about to work. Yesterday, finally, Ian 
warned Nello that he would be available only until October, 1967. “Please,” 
Nello begged, throwing up his hands, “make it December!” 

The role of Maya, the magician’s collaborator, is played by Mary 
Indovino, the wife of a music professor. She claims to have not only the 
name (indovino, in Italian, means fortune-teller) but also the gift of 
divination. When Rizzoli came the other night she asked to be introduced 
to him so that she could predict the fate of the film. 


lan Dallas makes his entry with a sinister laugh, 
fantastic use of his long legs, and an insult to the 
audience: ‘Maya, let’s see what these stupid people 
are thinking about.” 


(Opposite): Guido’s table: from right to left, Made- 
leine Lebeau, the actress Guido has called in to 
play the part of Carla; Barbara Steele, who is about 
to say, “Silence, listen to the voices of the spring!” 
and Gilda Dahlberg, in her own furs and diamonds. 








